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Twelve Pages 



Editor discusses history's demond s on 
Greek organization: Page Eight. 

The Wildcats add two more wins to 
the season's record: Page Eleven. 

4 religion and science seminar opens 
tomorrow: Page Ten. 

Safety precautions hove been proposed 
for Rose Street: Page Nine. 

Student Congress meets with a repre- 
sentative from NSA: Page Twelve. 



Hawk missiles have been readied in 
South Viet Nam: Pogc Ten. 

Two man have been bound over for 
the murder of a Lexington youth near 
the Coliseum Friday night: Page 

Twelve. 

Special comment and commentary sec 
tion deals with civil rights: Begins on 
Page Five. 







Johnson Will Visit Campus 
For Founders’ Day Events 



— The Lexington Leader 

University Honors Professor Portmann 

President Oswald presents a certificate of recognition to Victor R. 
Portmann, secretary of the Kentucky Press Association and professor 
emeritus of journalism. The presentation was made at Friday’s Cen- 
tennial Preview Dinner. 



News Men 
Hear Oswald 
At Dinner 

President Johnson has accep- 
ted the University’s invitation 
to speak at the Centennial 
Founders Day program Monday, 
Feb. 22. 

Announcing the chief execu- 
tive’s acceptance at a meeting 
of Kentucky newsmen, UK 
President John W. Oswald said 
Johnson’s presence at the pro- 
gram is “just about the great- 
est honor that can be paid to a 
university.” 

Speaking at a centennial press 
preview dinner, Dr. Oswald in- 



UK Press Seminar Studies 
Role Of Mass Communications 



By DAVID HAWPE 
Kernel Executive Editor 

The role of mass communica- 
tions in modern society was sub- 
jected to close scrutiny at a 
symposium sponsored by the 
School of Journalism this week- 
end. 

Summing up the theme of the 
meeting at the closing session 
Saturday, Dr. Kenneth Bartlett, 
vice president for University af- 
fairs at Syracuse University, 
said that journalism and broad- 
casting should become the pub- 
lic’s communicators. 

Dr. Bartlett said the fiel dof 
public communication should 
provide society with the infor- 
mation that it requires about the 
world in which it operates. 

The Syracuse administrator 
referred to a general disinterest 
—or lack of enthusiasm— among 
educators concerning the field 
of mass communications. This, 
he thinks, stems from ignorance 
of the importance of the field 
of public communications. 

Calling communications “the 
most promising force for unify- 
ing all people today,” Dr. Bart- 
lett suggested that newspapers 
and broadcasting offer “the 
greatest opportunity for inte- 
grating the many divergent in- 
terests of our society.” 

“Communications is the basic 
ability which allows us to share 
the knowledge from several 
specialized fields,” he said. 

Dr. Bartlett spoke as a mem- 
ber of the panel which was fea- 
tured at the Saturday sympos- 
ium session. Other members of 
the panel were Dr. Jay Jensen, 
head of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of 111- 

UK Banquet 
Will Honor 
Top Greeks 

The outstanding Creek man 
and woman for 1965 will be pre- 
sented tonight at 6 o’clock at the 
annual Creek-week banquet in 
the Student Center. 

The banquet which opens the 
week’s events will have Dr. 

Continued On Fag* IX 



inois, and Lisle Baker, executive 
vice president of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times and 
vice president of radio station 
WHAS. 

Dr. Jensen noted that the 
trend today is for universities 
to establish interdisciplinary col- 
leges of communication instead 
of depending on schools of 
journalism to train communica- 
tors. 

He said the research in mass 
communications is continually 
increasing, and a substantial 
body of knowledge which has 
been uncovered is sufficient to 
guarantee the need for further 
research in the future. 

Mr. Baker was critical of the 
nature of some research efforts 
in the communications field, 
noting that for the most part 
basic research has no real bene- 
fit to offer in this area. 

Research was defined by Mr. 
Baker as “the diligent and sys- 
tematic inquiry with the objec- 
tive of learning general prin- 
ciples.” Mentioning that there 
are two types of research— basic 
and applied. The free and ran- 
dom search implied by the term 
“Basic” has no place, according 
to Mr. Baker, in the schools of 
journalism. 

Mr. Baker did agree that ap- 
plied research had a great deal 
to do with the ability of a news- 
paper to accurately gauge the 
readers' response to the paper’s 
offering. 

Panelists for the Friday ses- 
sion were Bill Williams, research 
director for the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Company in Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Julian Coodman, 
vice president of NBC News, 
New York; and Jensen. 

Mr. Williams said the com- 
puter can be used to do the 
busy work connected with the 
publishing of a newspaper — 
billing, labeling papers for mail- 
ing, bundling papers to be cir- 
culated, etc. He also explained 
how a computer has been used 
with his publication to speed the 
actual newsroom operation it- 
self. 

He noted that since the com- 
puter can do more of the routine 
jobs more quickly and with 



more accuracy than a staff 
member, it can free these same 
staffers to do the jobs the com- 
puter cannot do. 

Mr. Williams explained the 
type-setting operation which his 
firm operates by computer. It 
cost $250,000, a sum which dis- 
courages many newspapers from 
installing the system. He does 
expect, however, that more and 
more newspapers will adopt the 
computer system. 

Continued On Pare 9 

Second Coed 
Hit By Car 
Near Campus 

For the second time within a 
week a coed has been struck by 
an automobile while crossing a 
street near the UK campus. 

Miss Diane Lee Smith, 19, 
a sophomore commerce major, 
was struck early Monday morn- 
ing at the intersection of Euclid 
Ave. and Harrison Ave., by an 
automobile traveling west on 
Euclid. 

The driver of the auto, Miss 
Kim Hale, 325 Columbia Terrace, 
told police there were a group of 
students standing on the comer 
when Miss Smith stepped into 
the path of her car. 

Miss Hale reportedly then took 
Miss Smith to the Medical Cen- 
ter, where the victim was treated 
for an injury of the right leg and 
a broken toe. No charges were 
filed. She was released yester- 
day from University Hospital. 

A resident of Blazer Hall, 
Miss Smith is from Lenoir City, 
Tenn. 

Another UK coed, Miss Lin- 
da Rankin, 19, a sophomore edu- 
cation inidor from Ft. Thomas, 
was hit by a car on Feb. 2 in 
front of the Fine Arts Building 
on Rose St. She was admitted 
to the Medical Center for treat- 
ment of head cuts and a con- 
cussion. She has been released 
from University Huspital. 

There are no traffic signals 
at the location of either acci- 
dent. 



dicated that honorary degrees 
will be presented to President 
Johnson and three other persons 
attending the Founders Day 
celebration. However, plans for 
the presentation of the degrees 
have not been made public. 

About 800 persons were pres- 
ent at Friday’s dinner which 
ended the first day of a special 
centennial journalism sympos- 
ium. Addressing the newsmen. 
Dr. Oswald outlined the Uni- 
versity’s major concerns for its 
second century. 

The UK President said that 
the 100th birthday of a univer- 

Excerpts from the text of Presi- 
dent Oswald’s address are on 
Pages Two and Three. 

sity is not the twilight of life, 
but can be and should be the 
dawn of its mission.” 

“In education,” he said, “Our 
real business is our unfinished 
business.” 

The unfinished business for 
UK involves making the univer- 
sity a servant of society. To 
serve in this capacity, he said 
that UK will concentrate its ef- 
forts in areas most vital to the 
state. He named advancements 
in agriculture, in the problems 
of urbanization, and in the 
problems of man’s leisure time 
as definite functions the institu- 
tion can serve in society. 

President Oswald said, “I do 
not wish to be listed with those 
pessimists who insist that the 
University cannot effectively 
play the dual role of both leader 
and servant of society. 

“But,” he continued, “I rec- 
ognize that only rigorous vigi- 
lance will enable us in the uni- 
versity to immerse ourselves in 
society and at the same time 
remain free to be its critic and 
evaluator.” 

The University president 
mentioned two necessities for 
the institution. First he said that 
it is imperative to protect the 
university from those who wish 



to limit its search tor truth to 
their own ideas of reality. The 
second must is “that liberal edu- 
cation prevail in the scholarly 
community.” 

He outlined the major goals 
which UK will pursue at the 1 k - 
ginning of its new century. First 
on the list was the development 
of an environment to attract and 
hold the Ix'st qualified faculty 
possible. 

The second pursuit of the 
University will Ik 1 establishing 
a viable community college sys- 
tem throughout the state. A re- 
examination of curriculum “to 
insure that our students are 
equipped to li\e as well as to 
make a living, ” was noted as 
the third goal. 

Another aim will be to ex- 
pand the role of graduate and 
faculty research and extension 
programs throughout Kentucky. 
More student involvement in 
the university’s mission con- 
cluded the list of principal goals 
named by the president. 

Dr. Oswald announced the 
appointment ol Dr. T homas D. 
Clark, head of the history de- 
partment, as his special assistant 
for commonwealth affairs. Dr. 
Clark will organize a statewide 
advisory council which will 
make program suggestions to 
UK. 

Following the president’s ad- 
dress, responses were made by 
William B. Arthur, UK gradu- 
ate and managing editor of Look 
magazine and Barry Bingham, 
editor and publisher of the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times. 

Stressing education as a solu- 
tion for world problems, Arthur 
said, “the real hope of the 
human race lies in the growth of 
insight into human problems.’ 

Publisher Bingham said that 
UK’s leaders are determined to 
give the people an institution 
that will live up to Benjamin 
Disraeli’s ideal university, “A 
place of light, of liberty, and 
of learning.” 




OsuHild Previews Centennial 

Preaident John W. Oswald announced Centennial celebration plan* 
and introduced Centennial publication* to reprenentative* ol the 
Kentucky Pre** at a pre** preview dinner Friday night. 









7 days 
and nights 
in a house 
of terror 
-or how I 
lost my 
head over a 
guillotine. 
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Excerpts From President Oswald’s Address 

Following arc excerps from the persons will be qualified for ant' 
text of President Oswald’s Centen- seeking admission to the nation ! 
nial preview address. colleges and universities. College 

One hundred years ago a farmer enrollments in 1970 will be near!) 
from Mercer County forced upon an 100 percent higher than in 1955. This 
indifferent legislature and a hesitant problem at the University of Ken 
governor the ratification oftheMor- tucky roughly parallels that of th< 
rill Land-Grant College Act of 1862. national area. By 1975, for example 
With eloquent idealism, John Bow- our enrollments at Lexington will 
man proclaimed: approach 20.000. With this dramatic 

“I want to build up a people's increase in the number of student! 
institution, a great free University, will come enormous demands on oui 
eventually open to the poorest boy resources, both human and physical 
in this land, who may come and re- At the same time, the nation ex 
ceive an education practical and pects higher education to provide foi 
suitable for any business or profes- the knowledge and skills necessita 
sion in life. I want to cheapen this ted by the technological revolution 
whole matter of education, so that, and the international crises. The po 
under the broad expansive influence tential threat to "excellence is ob- 
of our Bepublican institutions, and vious-so great, in fact, that some 
our advancing civilization, it may of those pessimists have declared 
run free, as our great rivers, and bless that mass education in the future is 
the coming millions,” sowrotejohn incompatible with "excellence” in 
Bowman 100 years ago. education. 

A century later, we pause to re- Higher education, in addition, is 
fleet on the events which Bowman increasingly asked to intensify its 
set in motion. For the General As- role as servant of society. In the past 
sembly, either knowingly or other- 100 years, we have seen the state 
wise, on George Washington’s birth- universities of this nation becoming 
day in 1865, established more than more and more involved in every 
just another institution of higher facet of society. So great is the in- 
education. The ratification of this volvement of the university in gov- 
Act in 1865 put the Commonwealth ernment research projects and serv- 
in step with a new and revolutionary ice roles that a spokesman, recently, 
movement; we aligned ourselves of the Association of State Univer- 
with those who proposed to change sities and Land-Grant Colleges re- 
the concept of education for a few ferred to higher education as the 
and of a classical nature, tothecon- “Fourth Branch of Government.” 
cept of education for all with a strong Even a minor prophet can see 
emphasis which meets the needs of that the University 's role as a servant 
society. The question raised, put will increase. Our present effort in 
another way, was this: Can a Uni- the support of agriculture must be 
versity be both a leader and servant intensified as the farmer is expected 
of society? to produce more and more food and 

In our Centennial year, it is prop- fiber on less and less land. As our 
er that we reflect with pride on the society becomes more and more ur- 
manner in which the Agriculture and banized with the attendant problems 
Mechanical College and later the of the pressures of people accumula- 
University of Kentucky responded to ting in confined areas, there will be 
this challenge. Certainly, we can be great need to extend the land-grant 
proud of this fact that the University concept of service to the urban and 
of Kentucky has brought quality city areas as well as continue the 
education within the reach ofall our strong program it has provided the 
people, and that many of our grad- rural and agricultural areas. The 
nates from all stations in life have great problems of urbanization- 
distinguished themselves in every slums, air pollution, traffic control — 
field of work. At the same time, we yes, even the problems of man’s 
have increasingly mobilized the re- leisure as his life span extends must 
sources of the University tomeet the become very central concerns of 
critical needs of our society. To be higher education, 
sure, "quantity education” and While applauding this extension 
"quality education” have not been of scholarship into the direction of 
incompatible at the University of human problems, I recognize the 
Kentucky. potential dangers. I do not wish to 

But in education our real busi- be listed with those pessimists who 
ness is our unfinished business. insist that the university cannot ef- 
Happily, the one-hundredth birth- fectively play the dual role of both 
day of a University is not the twi- leader and servant of society. But I 
light of life, but can be and should recognize also that only rigorous 
be the dawn of its mission. Even in vigi lance will enable us to immerse 
our Centennial year, especially in 
our Centennial year, we dare not 
yield to the temptation to spend all 
of our time recalling achievements 
of the century now concluded, or 
even noting our present vitality — 
though reflection on both will reveal 
significant accomplishments. In- 
stead, our Centennial aim from the 
beginning has been one of looking 
ahead, an attempt to face up to our 
problems, both present and future. 

I would say that Mr. Bowman’s 
dream of 1865 became a reality only 
because he was willing to look to 
the future rather than to the past. 

In 1965 we face anew the chal- 
lenge of the land-grant idea. We 
accept the concept that education 
should be available to all to the limit 
of the student’s potential, yet hold 
steadfastly to the concept of "aca- 
demic excellence.” The attainment 
of these ideals is increasingly dilfi- 
cult. W e know that by 19707,000,900 



BARRY BINGHAM, publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times addresses the Centennial Preview Dinner audience 
in response to President Oswald’s address. 



Center Motel 



65 Modern Units 
Efficiencies 
24-Hour Restaurant 

Across from UK Medical Center 
On U.S. 27 

Rose and Limestone 
Lexington Phone 252-0099 



Two on a 
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TAKE A DONUT BREAK! 



We're Open Till 2 o.m. 

For fresh hot delicious donuts call 252-9557 and pick up at 
your convenience anytime between 1 p.m. and 2 a.m. 
HAVING A PARTY — CALL US FOR SPECIAL ORDERS 

Dixie Cream Donut Shop 

South Lime and Euclid 



Across from Holmes Hall 



DeBOOR 



c£2i SEDUCED 
and flBflflDOflED 



LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING 



The Kentucky Kernel 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894. became 
the Reco-d in 1900, und the Idea in 
1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 

Published at the Uuivenity of Ken- 
tucky’* Lraingtou campus four tunes each 
week during the school year races* dur- 
ing iudidiy aiul ruui periods. Publubed 



Next To Coliseum 



CONNIE STEVENS 
DEAN JONES 
and CESAR ROMERO 



Publications Bd «<1 Has f. jU 'GImk. 
f a* T«#r uf Lm*. -aiasNNMi; add Stephen 
Palmer, sensor Inn student, secretary 
Entered at the post office at Leung 
ton. Kentucky as second Hass matter 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 

SUBSCRIPTION HATES 
Yearly, by mail $7.00 
Per copy, from files f ,10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor, Eaecutive Editor, Managing 

Editor 2321 

News Desk, Sports, Women’s Editor, 

Socials 2320 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2319 



ScumsUs fe« Mm»y SUsa> and John KnsutoM ■■■ 
SUxy by Monry Sieve • Mow Mm Stun* P^liM 
Produced and Unacted Sr WiHum Conrtd Bfiidfl 
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Outlines Education’s Unfinished Business 



Continued From Page 2 

an expanding community college 
system is centra* »o our goal of ‘full 
opportunity” with “excellence.” We 
have now established a distinct 
community college system; I con- 
tinue to believe that this system will 
be one of our most valuable instru- 
ments in the years ahead in preserv- 
ing the belief that each individual 
should be provided the maximum 
opportunity to eduacte himself to 
tbe limit of his capacity. 

Thirdly, is the emperative to ex- 
amine our curriculum to insure that 
our students arc equipped to live as 
well as to make a living. Our obli- 
gation is to provide a liberal base 
for all of our students. The Centen- 
nial year is highlighted by an exam- 
ination of our curriculum in terms of 
this imperative. 

Fourthly, the University must ex- 
pand its role as servant of society — 
which means a greater emphasis on 
graduate and faculty research, and 
extension programs that will con- 
tribute to both the region andtoour 
own Commonwealth. 



tennial in 1965. in sponsoring a con- 
ference on the topic of “Science and 
Religion.” 

You will also note our plans for 
Centennial publications, two of 
which you have heard described to- 
night; the number of learned and 
professional meetings on our campus 
in 1965; and the special performances 
of our Fine Arts Department. I would 
also call to your attention our Cen- 
tennial Speakers Bureau, which is 
composed of 100 faculty, students, 
trustees, and alumni who will be 
willing throughout the Centennial 
year to carry the Centennial story to 
all parts of the state. 

Many of you today participated 
in the first of 12 Centennial Sym- 
posia. The School of Journalism 
Symposium entitled “Revolution in 
Mass Communication” brought to 
our campus five of the country’s 
most distinguished leaders in mass 
communications. I certainly want 
Professors Jensen and Bartlett; and 
Mr. Baker, Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
Coodman to know the great distinc- 
tion which their presence has brought 
to our Centennial Observance. 

One aspect of our Centennial that 
has been especially pleasing tome is 
the work of our Student Centennial 
Committee. I am also heartened by 
my meeting today with the Blue 
Crass Centennial Committee and 
with the organization today of an 
Alumni and Commonwealth Cen- 
tennial Committee. 

Finally, I want to call to your 
attention the day we’ve talked about 
much — Feb. ,22 and issue a special 
invitation to all of you at this time 
to return to celebrate with us. At 
that time we will give special recog- 
nition to our most distinguished 
graduates in our hundred-year his- 
tory. In addition to Cov. Breathitt 
and many other distinguished citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, William 
Friday, President of the University 
of North Carolina; and Professor 
Robert Lumiansky, Chairman of the 
Board of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and others will 
join in the observance with us. 

And just today the White House 
has authorized Gov. Breathitt and 1 
to announce th "t the President of the 
United States will he with us for the 
Founder’s Day convocation at 2 p.m. 



a more creative and influential force. 
Happily, many of these same people 
recognize that for us to serve effec- 
tively, we must be free. The time has 
come for us to mobilize fhe support 
of all who are willing to help us 
work for the advancement ofhuman 
welfare through the growth and 
communication of knowledge in an 
atmosphere of free inquiry. We shall 
begin by organizing a state-wide 
advisory committee of leaders of the 
Commonwealth — citizens of the 
Commonwealth which will hopeful- 
ly sit down with us before the end of 
this Centennial year and share their 
thoughts on how the University of 
Kentucky can provide miximum sup- 
port to our Commonwealth as we 
enter the second century. Personally, 

I am so convinced of the importance 
and indeed the necessity, for this 
kind of help that I am announcing 
tonight that I shall call on one of 
our most distinguished and learned 
faculty members — your own capable 
chairman ofourCentennial Commit- 
tee, Dr. Thomas Clark, to serve as a 
special assistant to the President for 
Commonwealth affairs. I shall ask 
him to serve through the next aca- 
demic year in order to help organize 
this Advisory Council from which 
we can seek to blueprint the mission 
of this University to its state. I can 
think of no period of history when 
higher education needed so despe- 
rately as it does today the support 
of all who believe that a University 
has both a duty to truth and a duty 
to the welfare of mankind. 

From all of this, it is perhaps 
obvious, that our Centennial year is 
a time for us to assess the past, to 
redefine our objectives and to make 
preparation for a rapid growth and 
significant change; it is also time for 



Fifthly, is the imperative to in- 
volve our students, just as we have 
in the case of this Centennial, more 
centrally in the mission of the Uni- 
versity. We seek an atmosphere in 
which students, faculty, and citizens 
work together as partners in the 
pursuit of excellence. 

Finally, I am now convinced of a 
sixth imperative. We must seek the 
help of people throughout the Com- 
monwealth who believe w r e can both 
lead and serve, and w ho wish to help 
us do both effectively. Daily 1 meet 
people in this Commonwealth who 
wish to help us make the University 



WILLIAM B. ARTHUR, managing editor of Look magazine, deliv- 
ered the national media response to President Oswald’s address at 
Friday’s dinner. Mr. Arthur is a graduate of the School of Journalism. 



self-analysis and soul searching. In 
this regard, our Centennial year 
affords a unique opportunity. We 
shall be in a position to interact on 
our own campus with some of the 
world’s most distinguished scholars 
and leaders in all major fields of 
learning. The preview booklet at 
your plate describes a number of 
programs that are designed to serve 
as a stimulus among our faculty, 
students, alumni, friends, and trus- 
tees for this period of detailed plan- 
ning to meet the problems of our 
second century. The programs de- 
scribed in this preview should en- 
able all of us in the university com- 
munity to carry on a mutually prof- 
itable interchange of ideas on the 
role of the University in teaching, 
research, and service as related to 
the state and nation at large. 

One of our major programs is our 
“Distinguished Visiting Centennial 
Professorship” series. You were in- 
troduced to Dr. Kenneth Benne who 
is currently teaching a seminar in 
group dynamics, which was origi- 
nally proposed by our Student Cen- 
tennial Committee, and is being 



attended by 60 students and 20 
members of our faculty. 

Next fall, we will have three 
more visiting professors: a Nobel 
Prize winner in biological sciences, 
a noted literary critic in the Human- 
ities, and a distinguished chemist 
in the physical sciences. 

In addition, we have planned a 
scries of academic conferences that 
will bring to the campus for short 
periods of time about 25 of the 
world’s top scholars. The first of 
these is next week when we join with 
the College of the Bible, which hap- 
pens also to be celebrating its Cen- 



CLASSIFIED 



MISCELLANEOUS 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts 
and coats for women. Mildred 
Cohen, 215 E. Maxwell. Phone 
254-7446. * * ‘ tu.-fr.-tf 



FOR SALE — New and rebuilt 
auto parts for all models at dis- 
count prices. Student. 252-8420. 

9F2t 



- 1959 Volkswagen 
New top. Phone 
9F4t 



FOR SALE 
convertible 
255-3913. 



FURNISHED APARTMENTS — 
1-4 persons. $92.50 up. Lime be- 
tween town and campus. Nice, 
private. Steam heat. Must be 
mature. 254-6134, 9-5 p.m. 4F4t 



GIFTS 



FOR SALE— 1957 TR-3. Has new 
engine, new tires and new paint. 
Red with white top. Contact me 
at Cooperstown, Apt. G-309. 

9F4t 



For Living and Giving 



Central Kentucky's Largest 

USED BOOK STORE 

(Other Than Text) 

DENNIS 
BOOK STORE 

257 N. Lime Near 3rd 



HOLIDAY HOUSE 

817 EUCLID AVENUE 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Dial 266-4415 

DANSK DESIGNS 
SELECTIONS 

Valentine Gifts 



LOST 



LONDON FOG black overcoat — ^Ai tt p r " " " ‘ 

switched at Gold Digger’s. Size „ 

42 regular. One lost size 44 long, WANTED — Philosophy tutor — 

gloves in size 44. Call 252-8185 graduate student preferred. Call 

after 6 p.m. 3F4t 254-8479. 4F3t 



WANTED — Bartender, experienc- 
ed only. Excellent location, top 
pay. Four nights a week. Call 
255-6635 after 6 p.m. 5F2t 



LOST— Ladies’ gold ring with 
blue stone in or near King Li- 
brary. Call Salli Dean 255-4220 
or 252-9940. Reward. 5F4t 



LOST— Man’s gold signet ring— 
Euclid parking lot. Reward $20. 
Call extension 2310. W. D. Gil- 
liam, History Dept. 5F2t 



WHEN YOU 
THINK 

OF ... . 



SPECIAL 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

To Student’s 
DIXON'S 

ASHLAND SERVICE 

Wheel Balance Tune-Up 

Minor Repair Valvoline Oil 
PHONI 252-9507 
939 S. LIMESTONE 



FORMAL 

RENTALS 



J r// /JVH No matter what 

llljm H you lived for any 

fyM ■ formal occaaion, 

you van rent it. 

Everything 

, freulily cleaned, 

• Fresh Stocks neatly preaaed, 

• Smart Styles 1 1 1 r 

We have over 15,000 tuxedot 

for the Centennial Ball. Size and 
fit guaranteed Stop in toon and 
tee our wide telection. 



Radio Free KurojXi speaks 
daily, in theirown languages, 
to millions of captive people 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria. Hungary and Ro- 
mania. It tells them what is 
ready happening in their 
countries, and right in their 
own home towns. 

In effect. Radio Free Eu- 
rope is the one opposition 
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Letters To The Editor 



History And 

y 

History is, by nature, demand- 
ing of the Greek system. 

One could say that history be- 
haves like a snowball, carrying 
forward the elements in its path. 
Since its latest turn began — more 
than 64 years ago— it has grown 
immensely in breadth. And it rolls 
ever faster, leaving behind that 
which will not attach itself, or 
which cannot remain attached. 

The Greek system— incohesive 
with the great mass of history which 
moves forward daily— is surely 
being left behind. 

History demands that a thing 
be possessed of enduring signifi- 
cance, that it partake of lasting 
values, lest it be cast aside. Nor 
is this alone sufficient. These val- 
ues must be interpreted within 
the context of the present. And 
this is the key to understanding 
the failure of the Greek system. 

We cannot question the worth 
of the ideals upon which the Greek 
system is built. But we submit 
that these ideals have not been 
translated into the language of 
the mid-20th century. We cannot 
question brotherly love, or honor, 
or service. We simply deny that 
these concepts have been adapted 
to the environment presented by 
the modern university. 

These ancient principles were 
first given expression, within the 
context of a social fraternity, at 
a time in history characterized by 
provincialism. They were juxtapos- 
ed against the cultural milieu so 
aptly described by Thorstein Veb- 
len. 

Brotherly love meant that glow- 
ing comradeship of the elite; honor 
was the word for a special set 
of mles that applied among the 
elect; and, service was a happy 
condescension to the necessity for 
being useful. 

The unfortunate legacy of this 
beginning is the set of factors which 
comprise the image of the Greek 
system today. These are the ele- 
ments which we have cometoasso- 
ciate with the term ‘Greek” and 
which form the picture of Greek- 
dom in our heads: money, social 
stature, social skills, prominence 
in campus leadership, academic 
achievement, and good looks. It 
is by these standards that we have 
come to judge fraternities and soror- 
ities, and that Greeks themselves 
are tempted to judge members and 
potential members. 

Probably these criteria are not 
merely so important toGreeks them- 
selves as an ability to interact suc- 
cessfully with others, an interesting 
or imaginative personality, or a 
demonstration of actual produc- 



The Greeks 

tivity. It is, we think, by these new 
standards that Greeks by and large 
judge themselves and those who 
seek to join with them. Probably 
Greeks themselves are interested 
most of all in whether their groups 
are productive and are successful 
in maintaining good group relation- 
ships. 

At the same time, Greeks are 
conscious of the image they have 
inherited, and in a sen set hey yearn 
to retain it. They are as unwilling 
as we are to let go of the past. 

Thus, the Greeks are drawn in 
two directions at once. On the one 
hand they emphasize the number 
of rich and socially prominent mem- 
bers their houses contain. They 
point with pride to the group s 
grade point averages instead of 
talking about their intellectual or 
cultural level. They publicize mem- 
bers who have assumed campus 
leadership has produced. The wom- 
en glorify the social nuances. The 
men brag about their athletic prow- 
ess. Together they talk about the 
realative success of their various 
parties— too often in terms of alcohol 
consumed. They pay lip service to 
culture. 

On the other hand, the Greeks 
certainly realize that surface values 
do not count for a great deal. And 
they judge themselves and their 
own groups by a different set of 
standards. 

What Greeks are thinking and 
what they are saying are two en- 
tirely different things. Their dilem- 
ma is apparent. And, as the Greek 
system stands still and tries to make 
up its mind, history moves for- 
ward and leaves it behind. 

We suggest, then, that the Greek 
system attack the inaccurate image 
by refusing to be intimidated. We 
suggest that Greeks dispense with 
attempting to satisfy the dictates 
of a pattern that is out of date, a 
pattern imposed by a society which 
will not willingly let go of the past. 
We challenge the Greeks to elimi- 
nate one of its two faces— the face 
that we force them to maintain by 
holding up the past as a model. 
We encourage you to be yourselves. 
Be real. Do not erect a facade for 
us, even though we keep telling 
you that you must. Tell us what 
your values really are, even though 
we continue to ask to hear what 
they were in the past. Do not be 
afraid to demand that we see you 
as you are, not as we want you 
to appear. 

The Greek system must either 
demand to be part of the future 
or resign itself to being discarded 

in the forward movement of his- 
tory. 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

1 share in the concern which 
has been expressed over the dan- 
gers of Rose Street traffic to the 
University of Kentucky students. I 
have to cross that street at least 
twice a day, and the experience 
never fails to prove both interesting 
and challenging. It is especially 
precarious in the morning, a time 
when I am not fully awake, and 
drivers, it seems, are more than 
usually malicious. I have been hit 
twice while making the crossing, 
both times, fortunately, by Volks- 
wagens. The damage— to the Volks- 
wagens— was not extensive. 

But I am not writing to you to 
vainly recount my adventures on 
Rose Street. I realize that I am only 
one of many who each day must 
brave the dangers of that thorough- 
fare. I am writing to suggest a solu- 
tion to the problem, to propose a 
way by which students can get 
safely from one side of the street to 
the other. There is merit in the 
traffic light suggestion, but 1 doubt 
that a traffic light would do the 
trick. The city of Lexington or the 
University could possibly build 
sidewalk overpasses, such as they 
have at the University of Minnesota, 
for example. But that too, I believe, 
would have its drawbacks. Students 
— inveterate nonconformists that 
they are — would forever be going 
under the overpasses. I am con- 
vinced that the answer to the prob- 
lem is a catapult. Yes, a catapult. 

As a start, 1 think it would be 
best to install single-seater cata- 
pults on either side of the street. 
The design of these machines would 
be very simple. Each catapult would 



consist of a base, on which would 
be mounted a long, movable arm— 
oh, say about 20 feet— to which 
would be attached a chair, in which 
a student would sit. The operation 
by which a student would be trans- 
ferred from one side of the street to 
the other would also be very simple. 
First, the student (it would be ad- 
visable for coeds to wear slacks, or 
their equivalent, for the crossing) 
would sit in the chair; next, the 
arm of the catapult would be cocked; 
finally, the trigger would be re- 
leased. Whoosh! The student would 
be gone. Then the next student 
would get into the chair. In the 
meantime, students would be arriv- 
ing from the other side of the street 
by means of the catapult installed 
there. In all, I think it would be 
very much a fun thing, and that 
students would prefer the thrills 
and excitement of being shot across 
Rose Street to the dull, and risky, 
process of merely walking across it. 

After a trial period, expansion 
would be in order. Additional one- 
seater catapults could be installed. 
I also foresee the possibility of man- 
ufacturing and installing two-seat- 
er catapults (perfect for the new 
pinmates), and even three and four- 
seater models (for group crossings). 
If the program is entered into with 
enthusiasm, the day will not be far 
off when Rose Street is lined with 
catapults from Euclid to Columbia 
Avenues, catapults filling the air 
with students triumphant in the 
knowledge that the Rose Street 
traffic problem has finally been 
licked. 

DENNIS Q. McINERNY 
Graduate Student , English 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 



A Decade Of Progress After A Century Of Promise 

By KENNETH GREEN thinking of Negroes and whites, and its institutions. the Negroes. 

Associate News Editor The end result of all this has But in view of America s his- A respect for the law — “a will 

After a century of promise, Con- been that most white Americans troy, even that is not really re- ingness to abide by the word o 

gress finally capped a decade of have realized that all men must markable. Consider the years of this country’s final source of law 

progress in civil rights in July, be treated equally in a democratic the Great Depression of the 30’s, the Supreme Court,” as Mr. Lewi- 

1964, with the Civil Rights Act society. Or, at least, they have when Congressional investigating termed it — has prevailed, even ir 

of 1964. resigned themselves to this fact, committees often heard that a great the light of the numerous riot: 

The act, which encompasses by Since 1954, when the Supreme revolution was brewing in the coun- and struggles, among white Amer 

far the strongest legislation ever Court handed down its famous tryside among the hard-hit farmers icans. 

passed nationally in the area, came decision, the federal courts have and industrial workers. And, all the while, the Negroe, 

after many years of hard work, repeatedly decided cases in favor The election of Franklin D. have been winning court battles 
bloodshed, and hearbreak had pas- of the Negroes. Roosevelt to the Presidency in 1932, proving their democratic equality 

Now, however, it /seems that while it is possible that it did not which has kept hope in their hearts 
The history of civil rights pro- the courts have decided to pass avert a revolution, did bring back even in their darkest hours. 
gress is slight from 1863, when the burden of the civil rights is- hope. Often the executive branch o 

President Abrahamn Lincoln issued sue on to Congress, generally to Perhaps this is what has hap- the federal government has noi 

his momentous Emancipation Proc- political and social mechanisms pened in the last decade: the Su- followed suit in keeping with Su 
lamation, until 1954, when the Su- beyond the law, according to preme Court’s favorable decisions preme Court decisions. President 
preme Court handed down its de- Anthony Lewis, writing in the New have helped bring back hope to Continued On Page 8 

cision to desegregate public York Times. 

schools. Mr. Lewis observed that: 'T'h& IfStrh /« no • 

Since then, civil rights has mov- “Probably there has never been is * llgfffo 

ed at an ever-quickening pace, abat- anything like it: A court leading a XX/lint \ rvj 

ed only by the Civil Rights Acts country and its political leaders FT slit l A 

of 1964. into awareness of a fundamental By TERENCE P. HUNT fully fought more cases in the U.S 

Progress has been made in many social problem and a determination Kernel Staff Writer Supreme Court than those of an> 

ways in the last 10 years. Negroes to do something about it. Associated closely with civil other similar organization petition 

have gained the free access to al- “With all the tragedies that rights are such groups as the NAACP, ing the court. Legal prosecution is 

most all public schools and to all have occurred in race relations, and CORE, and the Black Muslims, supported by the NAACP Legal 
public colleges and universities, all the remaining difficulties, it is l n general, it is the purpose of Defense and Education Fund — an 
Most private schools are now open- sometimes hard to remember how these groups to work toward the outgrowth of the original NAACP 
ing their doors a little wider to let much progress has been made,” en d of racial oppression. organized in 1909. 

in Negroes. Mr. Lewis continued. “The change Each individual group or or- As a result of vigorous NAACP 

Riots, sit-ins, wade-ins, and all has been remarkable, overwhelm- g anization has its own means of sponsored voter registration cam- 
the others— while they have horri- ing, in the decade since the Supreme attaining this end. paigns, an estimated 250,000 Negroe 

fied and apalled many white Amer- Court ’s school desegregation de- The oldest and largest civil registered in 12 states in 1962 
icans — have nevertheless succeeded cision set the process in motion.” rights organization, the NAACP Other indications of the NAACI 
in drawing the nation’s attention to It is remarkable, consideringthe (National Association for the Ad- power are evident in the economic 

a very serious social problem. abject poverty in which most Neg- vancement of Colored People), oper- pressures brought about by selective 

Novelists and essayists, like Lor- roes have to live and the frustrat- ates by means of legal, legislative, buying campaigns and boycotts 
raine Hansberry and James Bald- ing discrimination, both open and and educational activities. sponsored by the NAACP. 

win, have bridged what has seemed hidden, with which they have to The NAACP national organ- If strength in numbers is indic- 
to be at times an almost-impreg- cope daily, that a searingrevolution Nation is characterized by direct ative of power, the NAACP must 
nable barrier which divides the has not laid waste to this country action through legal and legisla- be recognized as influential because 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1 



South Begins To Comply Slowly 



By WILLIAM GRANT tain, however, that a number of 

Kernel Editor-in-chief establishments will still try to cir- 

ATLANTA, Ga.— When Lester cumvent the law. 

Maddox tearfully closed his restau- 
rant Sunday, a trend observed over 
much of the South was continued. 

Restaurant-owner Maddox had 
fought the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
before and after its passage. His 
case went into Federal Court and 

the courts ruled that he must com- .«*, j. . . .. . , , 

.... My discrimination is based on 

ply with the law or pay $200 a day. politjcal behefs - Mr Maddox , o)d 

On Saturday he chose to comply. newsmen Mote his case washeard 

Then on Sunday, a lone Negro in Federa , Cour , - There - S nothing 

appeared at Maddox s restaurant, the language of the law about 



Lester Maddox had made such 
an attempt. He said he would be 
selective in determining whom he 
would serve but not on the basis of 
‘race, color, creed, or national 
origin” as prohibited by law. 



Public resistance to equality in 
public accommodations exists in 
noticeable degrees only in the rural 
areas of the Deep South. Even here 
there has been a degree of compli- 
ance. Negroes from Atlanta are 
surprised to find themselves accep- 
ted in motels in the small towns of 
South Georgia. 

This does not mean, however, 
that Negroes living in these areas 
will find the public accommoda- 
tions open to them. The old patterns 
of segregation are maintained more 
by economic pressures and subtle 
means of persuasion than by law. 

But, clearly, the tide is turning 
and Southern Negro leaders are 
voicing hope rather than militant 
despair. Evidence of this is found 
with a sampling of grass roots Ne- 
gro leaders interviewed by Kernel 
reporters in the early spring of 1964, 
prior to the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act, and reinterviewed fol- 
lowing the law’s adoption. 

with the Civil Rights Act has been 

so widespread that even thejustice One of the most militant Atlanta 

Department, who has been spared civil rights leaders prior to the pas- 

the anticipate agony of enforcing it, sage of the law was the Rev Sam 

admits to surprise. Williams, pastor of a Negro Baptist 

There was widespread compli- Church and chairman of the Sum- 

ance with the law even before it mit Leadership Conference. 

was tested in the courts. The Com- „ w r , 

t . „ . .. c • i . i Ihe Rev. Mr. Williams of the 
munity Relations Service conducted . . , ... 

. ~ lL late summer was less militant in 

a survey in October, three months ^ A t t¥ ... 

- . f i . co tone it not in intent. He still makes 

after the passage ot the law, in 53 t . 

, 7, i lt very clear that Ihe Negro has a 

cities of more than 50,000 popula- . t . 

ln . . ... i long way to go and that he must 

tion in the 19 states which had no . . 

... , A ^ . keep moving in the direction of 

public accommodations statutes. . ^ r . , 

. . ^ ,, M f ... complete freedom and acceptance 

In virtually all of these cities ... . _ ^ r . . 

, r . . ' . . . , , within society. But the Rev. Mr. 

it found that desegregation had ....... .. . ^ 

. i. . j . .. Williams did take time out to note 

been accomplished in more than . ... r 

, , . f , . i . , the significance of the passage 
two-thirds of the hotels, motels, r . " .. j . 

. . A t ^ of the Civil Rights Bill and predict 

chain restaurants, theaters, sports . A _ ... . 

f ... . .... . that it would be an instrument for 

facilities, public parks, and libraries. ... , A r , r 

„ . . . . , achieving complete freedom faster. 

Subsequently, desegregation was 

carried out under the law in some He is worried, however, that 
“hard core areas suchasMcComb Negro citizens and their leaders will 
and Natchez, Miss. The Supreme feel they have achieved a final goal 
Court s decision brought further in the bill’s passage and fail torec- 
coinpliance. ognize the many problems still con- 

The amount of noncompliance fronting the Negro, 
is difficult to detennine. It is cer- The Rev. Mr. Williams ispartic- 



LESTER MADDOX CLOSES UP 
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Civil Rights On fcampus: 



‘Hefilthy \4Jli mote’ Prevails 
Finding ‘ Humane 9 Solution 



By JUDY GRISHAM 

Kernel Staff Writer 

The civil rights movement began 
in Lexington in 1959 with a series 
of sit-ins sponsored through the 
local NAACP in various restrau- 
rants. 

But the campus movement, ac- 
cording to YMCA adviser, the Rev. 
Don Leak, began in 1962 when 
the Interfaith Council, an organ- 
ization representing the campus 
religious groups, developed a pro- 
gram of positive encouragement to 
these restraurants to treat all stu- 
dents equally. 

“Most of the restaurants res- 
ponded , although a few didn't , ” 
Rev. Leak said. 

This was followed, he said, by 
a debate on the floor of Student 
Congress as to the role of a repre- 
sentative student body in this area. 
They declined an invitation to co- 
sponsor this movement at first, but 
a week later on a roll call vote 
they agreed to sponsor it. 

“During the roll call vote, the 
students represented themselves, 
not small interest groups,” Rev. 
Leak said. 

Each fall since 1962, he said, 
there has been a statewide Inter- 
collegiate Conference oh Human 
Rights for students representing 
many of the colleges in Kentucky. 
This conference is sponsored by 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the State Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mission. > * , i i 



'The Cross Is Stained By IS etc Blood ’ 
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“This, more than any other one * ' the campus which are supposed to 

activity has helped the movement,” fraternities beginning to face the of a National Workshop of Race be desegregated. They anticipate 
Rev. Leak said. question within their own groups, and Religion which was held at no problems. 

“As far as history goes,” he the level at which students are UK in August, 1964. Student Organizations: Its pur- 

said, “the Y’s have been involv- aware, the efforts to bring Negro “ Growing out of this confer- pose is to find out to what extent 

ed in encouraging interracial acti- fraternities and sororities on cam- ence,” Sanders said, “mainly on the various 180 campus organiza- 
vities and understanding as early pus, and the growing willingness the part of one of the students, tions now have or have had biracial 
as 1940 when they sponsored in- of some social groups to consider came the suggestion that there membership, and to discover the 
terracial conferences and programs Negroes within their own mem- ought to be— and was — interest extent to which membership is pos- 
in the city. So this is nothing new bership. among UK students in the area sible. The committee might encour- 

in terms of ‘movement.’ “The things we need to con- Qf racere ^ a dons. ” age organizations to take more ini- 

“The Kernel has played an im- sider,” he added “are the voter ^ ev * Sanders sa ^ that letters tiative, but the organizations them- 

portant role in calling the prob- registration program sit-ins equal were I* 160 sen * *° mos t campus selves will make the final decision, 

lems on campus to the attention employment, equal housing equal or g an i za U° ns > inviting them to an Education and Information: Its 

of students,” Rev. Leak said, justice before the law, and equal in ^ orma l meeting to discuss the task lies in trying to develop pro- 



attended, and the proposal to es- 
tablish the committee was ap- 
proved. The group now numbers 
50 paid members. 

“We are concerned about our 
public image in the University,” he 
said. “We don't want to give the 
impression that we re standing out 
against the University. Our real 
concern is working with the Uni- 
versity in concerns that we feel it 
shares with us. 

“We recognized from the begin- 
ning that we didn't really know 
what the situation was,” he said. 
“So we established subcommittees 
for different areas whose first task 
is to gather information and find 
out just what the situation is.” 

The subcommittees and their 
functions are, according to Rev. 
Sanders: 

Admissions and Recruitment: 
This committee found that there 
were less than 200 Negro students 
at UK. Their concern is “Why?” 
“What can be done to increase 
this?” and “What is the availability 
of scholarships and loans for the 
Negro student?” It will also give 
encouragement to employ Negro 
faculty members. 

Housing: This committee deals 
mainly with town housing, since 
the dorms are open. Its concern is 
that there is not adequate housing 
near the campus for the Negro stu- 
dent or for prospective Negro facul- 
ty members. 

Public Accommodations: This 
committee is rechecking all places 
of public accommodations around 



in terms of ‘movement.’ 

“The Kernel has played an im 



Student Organizations: Its pur- 



“They ’ve brought attention to prob- education. We need to look at P roblem - 



grams of information and education 



lems such as segregrated athletic these 
teams, discriminatory housing zens.” 
problems, and unequal treatment 
in many areas. The administration 



these both as students and citi- 



“We discussed mainly the ques- in this area. These programs would 
tions ‘Are there needs here at UK be offered not only to the campus 
in the area of Human Rights?,’ committee, but also to various cam- 



in the area of Human Rights?,’ committee, but also to various cam- 
The Campus Committee on Hu- an( j j s ^ ere interest on part of pus organizations. They hope to 
n Rights, which was organized UK students to become involved develop more situations for conver- 
t semester, stated as its purpose i n this area?’ ” sation and communication among 

)e information-seeking and prob- About 35 campus leaders at- students here and on other cam- 

i-solving. tended this first session, said Rev. puses and in other communities. 

The Rev. Doug Sanders, cam- Sanders. Employment: There is now only 



has also been very responsive to man Rights, which was organized UK students to become involved develop more situations for conver- 

the suggestions of students in this sen J ester > stated as its purpose i n this area?’ ” sation and communication among 

area.” to be information-seeking and prob- About 35 campus leaders at- students here and on other cam- 

Rev. Leak said that the past l em ' s olving. tended this first session, said Rev. puses and in other communities, 

three or four years have indicated The Rev. Doug Sanders, cam- Sanders. Employment: There is now only 

a “healthy climate” on campus in pus adviser for the Campus Chris- Out of this was formed a com- a structure for this committee, but 

trying to find a “humane” solu- lain Life Fellowship, was elected mittee of students which held sev- its concern will be to promote and 

tion to this problem. He cited as as the group’s president. He ex- eral sessions and talked with the to try to implement equal employ- 

examples the Campus Committee plained that the idea for UK’s various Lexington human rights ment opportunities on campus. 



on Human Rights, the number of human rights committee came out organizations 



“We will focus our attention, ” 



Comment and Commentary is a special four-page report which has 
been prepared by Kernel staff members. The subject of this report 
is civil rights. 

Comment and Commentary will appear in the Kernel every two 
weeks. Topics of discussion will include long range campus planning, 
the problem of and the crisis in Vietnam, sex in college, the Great 
Society, am *iter collegiate athletics. 



“Finally, the conclusion was Rev. Sanders said, “ondealingwith 
that we were going to havetomake concerns touching the campus and 
some decision. So we decided that shdents and will make available 
we must call into being some kind this information to other places. 
of instrument that would work, and “We have been very pleased 
we drew up the proposal for the with the response of the Univer- 
Campus Committee on Human sity,” he added. “The administra- 
Rights,” Rev. Sanders explained, tion and staff are equally interested, 
At the first open meeting, about and we have met with nothing but 
65 students and faculty members cooperation.” 
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CIVIL RIGHTS: 



A Decade Of Progress After A Century Ol Promise 

O , 



Continued From Page 5 

Eisenhower believed in what Mr. 
Lewis called “a hands-off posture” 
towards the civil rights issue. 



“When Autherine Lucy was 
driven off the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama by a mob in 
1956,” Mr. Lewis wrote, “univer- 
sity authorities appealed to the 
Justice Department for help in 
carrying out the desegregation 
orders of the federal courts. They 
got no answer. 



skin is dark, cannot eat lunch in “We have practically no legal past, we have bad massive com- 

a restaurant open to the public; recourse left. . .Therefore we will pliance as befits d nation governed 

if he cannot send his children to begin complying with the law as by law and a people who respect 

the best public school available; nearly every other restaurant in and comply with the law. 

if he cannot vote for the public the country. . .We are simply join- \y e s t an d ready now to write a 
officials who represent him; if, in ing the ranks with all the rest of new chapter in the history of civil 

short, he cannot enjoy the full and the restaurants.” rights. The great law that applies 

free life which all of us want, then Ollies Barbecue was the sub- almost every phase of modern 
who among us would be content ject of one of the test cases sent American life is now on the federal 

to have the color of his skin changed to the Supreme Court late last statute books, and it seems to have 

and stand in his place?. . . year which was decided in favor b een acce pted as a fact of life that 

‘ ‘n r i °f *h e Civil Rights Act s Title II, mus t be adhered to. 



who among us would be content ject of one of the test cases sent 
to have the color of his skin changed to the Supreme Court late last 



and stand in his place?. . . 



“We face, therefore , a moral 
crisis as a country and a people . ” 



“When troops barred Negro 
children from Central High School 
in Little Rock, Ark., in 1957, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’ s first public com- 
ment was that you cannot change 
people’s hearts merely by laws,’ 
and that the South saw ‘a pic- 
ture of mongrelization in the race.’ 



Eight days later Mr. Kennedy 
submitted the broadest civil rights 
bill ever seriously proposed to Con- 
gress. It was more than a year 
later— and after Mr. Kennedy’s 
tragic death— that the bill finally 
became law in the form of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 



“But when the integrity of 
federal law was inescapably chal- 
lenged at Little Rock, ’' Mr. Lewis 
continued, “General Eisenhower 
stood firm. ” 

On the wake of the Birmingham 
riots in 1963, John F. Kennedy 
securely bound the federal govern- 
ment, and especially the Presi- 
dency, to civil rights. In his speech 
to the nation on the night of June 
11, 1963— his greatest speech in 
the opinion of many, much of which 
was extemporaneous — he said: 

“If an American, because his 



“Resistance to law,’’ Mr. Lewis 
wrote, “is no longer the basic 
consideration, even though it re- 
mains an anguished factor in such 
matters as the attempt to bring to 
book the killers of the three civil 
rights workers in Philadelphia, 
Miss., last summer or the effort 
to register voters in Mississippi.” 

Perhaps the best way to see 
that resistance to the law has 
crumbled is to look at a statement 
made by Ollie McClung Jr., owner 
of Ollie s Barbecue Restaurant in 
Birmingham: 
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SCLLKN KJLOOKLYN CROWDS PKKK AT POLICE APTU RIOTING 



which has been the most contro- 
versial of the Act’s sections. It 
outlaws discrimination in hotels, 
restaurants, and places of amuse- 
ment. 

Burke Marshall, chief of the 
Justice Department’s Civil Rights 
Division, concluded in a recent 
speech concerning the new law: 

“Instead of the resistance to 
change that we had seen in the 



The Civil Rights Groups: 
What Are They? 



Continued From Page 5 

It was James Farmer who led 
the group which advocated passive 
resistance to form the organization. 

The goal of CORE is similar to 
that of the NAACP. It is in the 
methods of approaching problems 
that the two organizations differ 
greatly. 

While the NAACP specializes 
in legal action, CORE employs 
the tactics of nonviolent direct 
action. 

CORE members define these 
nonviolent tactics as “doing some- 
thing that drastically inconven- 
iences people, forcing them either 
to negotiate with you or to be 
violent against you.’’ 

If the objects of the nonviolent 
direct action become violent against 
the CORE demonstrators, CORE 
members are supposed to grit their 
teeth and demonstrate passive re- 
sistance. 

This imaginative organization 
has a large number of white advo- 
cates and is far more militant than 
NAACP. CORE is also basically a 
Northern movement, but its activi- 
ties encompass Southern areas as 
well. 

It was members of the Brooklyn 
CORE organization that unsuc- 
cessfully tried to tie up traffic to 
roads leading to the World’s Fair. 

It was CORE members that 
briefly barricaded the doors toboth 
national political conventions last 



summer. 



New York CORE members 
dumped garbage in a roadway to 
block passage to the opening of 
a bridge, and San Francisco CORE 



workers attacked a chain of super- of the whole movement. White men 

markets by loading shopping carts are regarded by Muslims as devils, 

with groceries and then dump- and persecutors of the black race. 

ing them out on the floor in front dl^ M . . 

of the cashier. . . Musl,n,s ,ook wlth com - 

plete disgust upon Negroes tight- 

Director James Farmer claims, mg for integration. The Muslims 

"COKE demonstrate’ s are willing do not want integration. They wish 

and anxious to sit-in, stand-in, to escape with their own people to 

sleep-in, pray-in, wade-in, or be their own little section of the world. 



The only important thing left 
now is for the American people to 
accept the moral overtones of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and all 
the implications it carries with it. 

America has always proclaimed 
itself as a nation of free and equal 
men. Perhaps now we will be able 
to prove that we really are such a 
nation. 



jailed-in— as long as it works.” 

According to Farmer, the mem- 
bers feel the necessity to interpose 
their bodies physically between 
society and its victims. 

The threat of jail does not in- 
hibit the demonstrators, Farmer 
says. “Members want to have jail 
experience— it’s become such an 
important part of the movement.” 

Members of CORE are not con- 
sidered active participants nor do 
they have the right to vote on is- 
sues unless they are willing to sub- 
mit to the effects of demonstrations 
or are willing to go to jail. 

Both CORE and NAACP are 
working to establish equal rights 
for everyone of every color. They 
have a similarity of purpose. 

Radically opposite in its pur- 
pose is the Black Muslim move- 
ment. 

The goal of the Black Muslims 
is to separate its clan from Amer- 
ica and to set up its own state 
with its own flag. 

The Muslim movement began 
in Detroit in 1930 after Elijah Poole 
assumed the name “Elijah Muham- 
mad— leader of the black people 
to the promised land.” 

The “promise land ” is the cre- 
ation of their own state. 

I he Black Muslim movement is 
a religious organization which re- 
jects Christianity as the white 
man s religion and takes up for it- 
self a religion of protest and re- 
bellion, which preaches black union 
against white men. 

Black supremacy is the essence 
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Saftey Measures 
Asked For Rose St 

By KENNETH HOSKINS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Plans are being made to lessen the traffic danger for UK pedest- 



Educator Speaks To Newsmen 



Dr. Kenneth Bartlett, vice president for public 
affairs at Syracuse University, talks to newsmen 



attending a Saturday morning session of the UK 
Communications Symposium. 



Newsmen Discuss Media Function 



Continued from Page 1 grams aie well on their way to reporter as opposed to the read- 

achieving parity with entertain- er, in broadcast journalism; (2) 
Dr. Jensen— in his comments ment.” the development of the televi- 

at *h e first meeting— said the role Goodman said the race for sion actuality program; and, (3) 
of newspapers has changed with dominance in the realm of news the emergence of broadcast 

their growth, and that with the coverage and public affairs journalism as at least an equal 

broadcasting media they form a broadcasting that is the most partner and sometimes a leader 

communications system which important new development in in the field of journalism as a 

reaches the entire society. He broadcasting and the develop- whole. 

said this all-inclusive nature of ment which will bear watching Attendance at the seminar 
the media today implies a new j n years ahead. sessions was about 100 persons 

responsibility to the audiences. Three other important de- for each meeting, and faculty, 

He said the trend is toward velopments also are listed by students, and other interested 

’’newspapers and television sta- Goodman; (1) the role of the persons attended. 

tions to become agents of the 

public and not just the property 
of the individual owners.” 

Mr. Goodman was interested 
primarily in the development of 
television in the profit-motiva- 
ted economy. He said the key 
to the success of television in 
the United States was the fact 
that it was ■ founded in the 
profit-motive system of eco- 
nomic competition. 

“It seems to me that our sys- 
tem of broadcasting, based as it 
is, openly, on the profit mative 
—has brought Americans a sys- 
tem of television that could not 
be achieved under any other 
method of operation,” he said. 

From a position where en- Baker Answers Questions 

tertainment was dominant, we n g | e Baker, executive vice president of the Louisville Courier- 
have come to a place where journal and Times, answers newsmen’s questions at the Saturday 
news and public affairs pro- mor nin g session of the Communications Symposium. 



reporter as opposed to the read- 
er, in broadcast journalism; (2) 
the development of the televi- 
sion actuality program; and, (3) 
the emergence of broadcast 
journalism as at least an equal 
partner and sometimes a leader 
in the field of journalism as a 
whole. 

Attendance at the seminar 
sessions was about 100 persons 
for each meeting, and faculty, 
students, and other interested 
persons attended. 




rians. 

Two points receiving special 
attention from the UK Safety 
and Security Officer are the inter- 
section of Harrison and Euclid 
and that part of Rose Street ip 
front of the Fine Arts Building. 

Each of these areas has been 
the scene of an injury accident 
during the past two weeks. 

Lloyd, UK Director of Safety 
and Security, said today that the 
safety committee has recommend- 
ed to the Lexington Traffic Engi- 
neers Office that traffic islands 
be installed on Rose and that no 
parking be permitted. 

Lexington officials have ap- 
proved the no parking regulation 
and Mr. Mahan believes they will 
probably approve the traffic is- 
lands. 

No solution has been proposed 
for the Harrison and Euclid inter- 
section. Mr. Mahan said at one 
time the city had an architectural 
firm submit plans for a pedestrian 

Folksingers Chosen 

The winners of the auditions 
for participants in the half-time 
hootenanny at the upcoming 
University-University of Ten- 
nessee game, were announced 
Monday by Phil Miller, assistant 
professor of music at UK. 

First place goes to the Folk- 
swingers, composed of Frank 
Dickey, John Polk, Tommy 
Jordan and Russel Prow. 



underpass at that point. No action 
has since been taken. 

The Rose Street problem will 
be permanently solved in the fu- 
ture. The University building 
program includes the eventual 
closing of the street in order to 
extend the campus. 

Enrollment 
3,000 Over 
Spring ’64 

Student enrollment at the Uni- 
versity for the spring semester is 
13,798, which is 3,000 above the 
figure for a year ago, but *562 
less than the number of students 
who registered for the fall semest- 
er. 

There are 10,007 students on 
the Lexington campus, 500 in ex- 
tension classes at various locations 
around the state, 526 enrolled in 
night classes here, and 2,695 in 
the seven community colleges. 

Two community colleges are 
now open that were not operating 
a year ago. Enrollmen at these 
two colleges is 277 at Elizabeth- 
town and 269 at Prestonsburg. 

The other five community col- 
leges reported these figures: Ash- 
land, 450; Fort Knox, 336; Hen- 
derson, 275; Northern (Coving- 
ton) 826; and Southeast (Cum- 
berland) 262. 



COMPLETE LAUNDRY AND 
DRY CLEANING SERVICE 

Serving University of Kentucky 
Students For 50 Years 

We Now Feature . . . 

ONE DAY SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 

In by 9 . . . Out by 5:00 

BECKER 

LAUNDRY — DRY CLEANING CO. 

Corner of South Limestone and Euclid 



IAN & SYLVIA 






Friday, Feb. 12, 8 p.m.. Memorial Coliseum 

tickets $2.00 M a y be purchased at Kennedy Book Store, Graves-Cox, Dawahare's, 
$2.50 Palmer's Drug Store, and Room 116 in Student Center 

At The Door 
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DR. JULIAN HARTT 



DR. WILLIAM A. POLLARD 



Science, Religion 
Seminar To Begin 

A second academic conference in connection with the centennial 
year. Science and Religion, will be sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity and the College of the Bible. 

Colecturer will be Dr. William the chapel service of the College 



Pollard and the Rev. Julian N. 
Hartt, for the conference sched- 
uled for tomorrow through F riday. 

Dr. Pollard, a physicist, edu- 
cator and clergyman, is executive 
director of the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies and holds a 
Ph.D. degree from Rice Univer- 
sity. 

The Rev. Hartt, Noah Porter 
Professor of Philosophical Theol- 
ogy at \ale Divinity School, is 
also chairman of Yale’s Depart- 
ment of Religion. 

Dr. Pollard will speak Wed- 
nesday at 8 p.m. in Memorial 
Hall on the “Impact of Science 
on Contemporary Theology” with 
UK President John W. Oswald 
presiding. 

There will be a faculty-stu- 
dent panel with audience partic- 
ipation at 4 p.m. Thursday in 
Fellowship Hall of the College of 
the Bible, with Prof. JohnKuiper 
of the UK Department of Philo- 
sophy as chairman. 

Dr. Hartt will speak on “Im- 
pact of Theology on Contempo- 
rary Culture” Thursday at 8p.m. 
in Memorial Hall. Dr. W. A. 
Welsh, president of the College 
of the Bible, w ill preside. 

Hartt will also speak at 



VK Troupers 

UK Troupers will hold its 
spring try outs Tuesday, at 7 p.m. 
in Room 107 of the Alumni Gym. 
Entertainers, dancers, singers, 
and musicians are invited to au- 
diton. 



SHIRTS . . 

That You Will Be 
Proud To Wear! 

IN by 9 a.m . . . 

. . . OUT by 5 p.m. 

5 for $1.12 

Dry Cleaning By 
Professionals At 
Reasonable Prices 
ALTERATIONS 
EMERGENCY SERVICE 

Crolley Cleaners 

Inc. 

116 W. Maxwell 255 4313 



of the Bible at 10 p.m. Thursday. 

A faculty-student panel with 
audience participation will be 
held Friday at 4 p.m. in Fellow- 
ship Hall of the College of the 
Bible with Dr. Ralph G. Wilburn, 
presiding. 

The College of the Bible Cen- 
tennial Dinner w ill be Friday at 
6:30 p.m. in UK’s StudentCenter 
Ballroom. The theme of the din- 
ner will be “One Hundred Years 
in the Life of the College of the 
Bible and the University of Ken- 
tucky.” 

Speakers at the dinner will be 
Dr. Dwight E. Stevenson, profes- 
sor of Himiletics, and Dr. Charles 
G. Talbert, associate professor of 
History’, at UK’s Northern Center. 

Concluding remarks on “Look 
Ahead” will be by UK President 
John W. Oswald and Dr. W. A. 
Welsh 



Netrs In Brief 

Hawk Missiles Ready 
In South Viet Nam 

By The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — U. S. Marines put a battalion of Hawk anti- 
aircraft missiles in operation today at DaNang air base, and Viet- 
namese armed forces stiffened defenses along the North Viet Nam 
border. 

Qualified sources at Da Nang said F105 jet fighter-bombers 
carried out heavy raids in Laos Monday shortly after Vietnamese 
and American aircraft struck at North Viet Nam. 

The sources said raids against North Viet Nam have halted, at 
least temporarily. The raids against Communist supply lines in Laos 
are expected to continue as they have for more than a month. 

There were no immediate reports on results of the raids into 

Laos. 

Hea\^' fighting continued in South Viet Nam today and a U. S. 
helicopter crew member was killed in action in Phuoc Tuy Pro- 
vince, not far from Binh Gia. Several other helicopter crewmen w r ere 
wounded. 

Communist China today became the first of Hanoi’s allies to 
hurl the threat of retaliation for U. S. and South Vietnamese air 
strikes against North Viet Nam. 

It came in an editorial in the Peking Peoples Daily which said 
the air attacks “have to be repaid.” 

VVe warn U. S. imperialism. . .we are waiting for you in battle 
array. If you insist on imposing the war on us, heavy rebuffs are 
in store for you,” the paper said. 

Dr. Kin g Returns To Montgomery 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Dr. Martin Luther King returned to the 
city of his first racial triumph to lead his followers today in a 
“peaceful good-will” voter registration march. 

After the procession, King planned to leave by plane for Wash- 
ington to confer w ith Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey and Atty. 
Ceil. Nicholas Katzenbach about possible new federal voter legis- 
lation. 

From the nation's capital, the 1964 Nobel Peace Prize winner 
plans to return to Selma, Ala., to resume command of the three- 
week-old civil rights struggle in that west Alabama city. 

Negro leaders directing the Selma campaign in King’s absence 
promised to continue right-to-vote demonstrations throughout the 
week. 

Another in the day by day series of protest marches in Selma 
sent 57 more to jail Monday — including the Rev. James Bevel, 
one of King’s aides — after Negroes refused to sign a voter regis- 
tration waiting list made available at their request. 
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BUY OF A 
LIFETIME 







But how many times have you stormed 
and stewed at your gas guzzling buggy, 
with its costly maintenance and re- 
pairs, and annual style changes that 
cut your car’s lifetime? Now, Checker 
Motors Corporation of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, doesn’t claim to build a car 
that lasts forever, but the Checker 
Marathon, manufactured on the same 
production line as the dependable, 
quarter-million mile Checker taxicab, 
answers the demand for a truly prac- 
tical automobile. No built-in obsoles- 
cence. No yearly design changes. 
Tough, rugged, roomy and economical, 
Checker 4 door sedans combine taxi- 
cab thrift with limousine luxury. $>e 
the new Checker Marathon sedans, 
station wagons and limousines - the 
buy of a lifetime. 

Lexington Motors 

Inc. 

575 EAST THIRD 
PHONE 254-0413 



Get Your 

VALENTINES 

NOW! 

We have 'em for everyone on your list 

1 c to $500 

GIFTS TOO 

Old Dominion and Kentucky Kandies 

Gift wrapped without charge 

Squiggles — Roy The Frog — 
Wriggly Wiggly — Trolls 

EVERYDAY CARDS GALORE 

Contemporaries — more than anybody 

Stationery — Invitations — Party Goods 



TAYLOR 

1-HR. CLEANERS 

IMPERIAL PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER 



— SPECIAL — 

Monday, Feb 8 thru Wednesday, Feb. 10 



SUITS 

DRESSES 

TOPCOATS 



SLACKS 

SKIRTS 

SWEATERS 



For The 
Price Of 



For The 
Price Of 



3.45 



2 1.10 



All at 



m - n 



L'lL'-B 



Card Corner 

South Limestone at Maxwell 
PHONE 255-0409 

Lexington's Largest Card Shop 



• ONE HOUR CLEANING 

• ONE DAY SHIRT SERVICE 

(In by 9:00 — Out by 5:30) 

® ALTERATIONS — Major & Minor 

• OPEN 7 o.m. - 7 p.m. 
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See The Complete Line Of 

VALENTINES 



IMPERIAL plaza 
SHOPPING 
CENTER 



TAYLOR’S 

ONE-HOUR 

CLEANERS 



WALLER AVE. 



KENNEDY BOOK STORE ] 
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OTHER STORES NOW OPEN 
H.rt Drug S».„ C.i«ur.. b, J.ny 

Sporttwe.r M.rt C.w Og.r.r.d L.u.dr, 

f.0d MW „ >rt) , r Sh 
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Slowdown Fails As Cats Romp 74-56 



Bulldogs’ 

Boosting their win streak to 
five straight, the Wildcats solved 
Mississippi State's slowdown of- 
fense and toppled the Bulldogs 
74-56 in Memorial Coliseum last 

night. 

Mississippi State, Adolph 
Rupp’s old nemesis, opened the 
game in typical UK-State fashion 
and for most of the first half it 
appeared that the game would 
be the usual cliff hanger. But, 
UK outscored the Bulldogs 9-1 
to close the first half and from 
then on the Mississippians had 
to abandon their slowdown of- 
fense. 

The Bulldogs enjoyed an early 
13-7 lead, but two field goals by 
Louie Dampier and another by 
Larry Conley brought the Wild- 
cats into a tie. 

After that, the Wildcats and 
Bulldogs virtually traded baskets 
until the UK splurge at the end 
of the half. 

Babe McCarthy, employing 
all his Rupp-annoying tactics 
(such as putting his team’s bench 
beside the Wildcats) was unable 
to contain the Cats' early out- 
side shooting. The Wildcats even- 
tually forced the Bulldogs out of 
their zone defense. 

Once again, the Wildcats got 
good distribution in their scoring. 
Pat Riley fired in 20 to lead the 
Wildcats and also pulled down 



14 rebounds to tie John Adams 
for honors in that department. 

In scoring behind Riley came 
Larry Conley, who got a starting 
assignment due to an ankle in- 
jury to regular Tommy Kron. 

Conley turned in a good floor 
game except for three late game 
passing lapses. He posted 19 
points. 

Terry Mobley ended the 
night s work with 13 points and 
Dampier, his running-mate at 
guard got 12. Adams rounded out 
the Wildcats’ scoring as he post- 
ed ten. 

Captain Randy Embry, the 
only substitute to see action for 
the Wildcats, did not score. 

After leading 34-29 at the end 
of the half, UK built an 11-point 
lead with more than 15 minutes 
remaining in the second half and 
from then on the issue was not 
in too much doubt. 

Twice during the game, the 
Wildcats enjoyed 22-point ad- 
vantages. 

Rupp said, "I thought that 
the effort tonight was one of out 
the effort tonight was one of our 
good efforts. If we can play the 
rest of our games the way we 
played this one, we might have 
something to say about the son- 
something to say about the con- 
ference race.” 

The UK mentor especially 



praised the passing and rebound- 
ing of the Wildcats. He said he 
thought the passing was very 
good. 

In this department he especial- 
ly singled out Conley. Rupp com- 
pared Conley toHoward Bayne of 
Tennessee. Bayne came in when 
the Vols center was injured and 
destroyed the Wildcats. 

Rupp said that before the 
game he told Conley to turn in 
the type of game that Baynes 
had done. The coach said, "Con- 
ley came through with the kind 
of game I asked him to come 
through with." 

He also said that Conley’s 
passing except for the three late 
miseries was "sensational." 

Rupp was not irarticularly 
pleased with the Wildcats’ efforts 
in breaking up the Mississippi 
State stall. He said that to be 
fspr about it, it must be 
remembered that the Bulldogs 
were not a real experienced team. 

He said, "They made mistakes 

Intramural Finals 

The Baptist Student Union 
will play the Law School "Shy- 
locks” tonight to determine the 
winner of the men’s intramural 
basketball tournament. Came 
time is set for 7 p.m. in the Alumni 
Gymnasium. 



they won’t make two years trom 
now." 

Getting back todefense, Rupp 
commented that it had been good 
since the Wildcats had left Flor- 
ida. He said, "The defense has 
been of a good variety." 

The Baron emphasized the 
fact that the Wildcats had aban- 
doned their zone defense and 
had gone back to the traditional 
man-to-man. 

The W ildcats took a 45-25 lead 
in at halftime and came back in 



Taking advantage of its depth, 
Georgia overpowered the Wild- 
cat swimmers in the freestyle, 
backstroke and diving events en- 
route to defeating the Ken- 
tuckians 56-39 in a Southeastern 
Conference dual meet. 

UK high points were wins in 
the 200-yard butterfly by Steve 
Hellmann over Georgia standout 
Bo Holland with a time of2:18.9. 
Richard Wade and Fred Zirkle 
finished one-two in the 100-yard 
freestyle. 

Tony Ambrose turned in the 
best race of his career in the 
200-yard breaststroke when he 



the second half to outscore the 
Rebels 20-1 before Rupp began 
substituting. 

Last night s game, witnessed 
by over 10.000 fans, boosted the 
Wildcats’ overall record to 13-7 
and 8-3 in the Southeastern Con- 
ference. 

In a foul-plagued contest, four 
Rebels, including their entire front 
line, left via the disqualification 
route. All together, 34 fouls were 
blow n on Ole Miss while the Wild- 
cats picked up 27. 



was touched out in a judges' 
decision for second place at 2:33.5. 
Both first and second were clock- 
ed in the same time. 

The freestyle relay team won 
again with Bill Davis recording 
his best 100-yard freestyle time 
of 54.3. 

This week the swimmers take 
on Vanderbilt and Berea. Coach 
Wynn Paul considers the Berea 
game a breather with the team 
pointing to the Vandy meet 

Saturday at 2 p.m. The Berea 
meet is Friday. 



Georgia Overpowers 
Swimmers Saturday 



* 
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Wildcats 
Crumble 
Ole Miss 



Continuing a 37-year domi- 
nance, the Wildcats downed Mis- 
sissippi 102-65 Saturday night be- 
fore 9,500 fans at Memorial Coli- 
seum. 

Led by Louie Dampier’s 17 
points, UK humiliated the Re- 
bels who last beat the Wild- 
cats 41-28 in 1928. No Mississippi 
team has ever beaten Coach 
Adolph Rupp. 

This marked the second 
straight year that the Wildcats 
have scored 102 points against 
the Rebels. 

Dampier was not alone in the 
double figure attack as five other 
Wildcats hit in double digits. 
Terry Mobley and Larry Conley 
added 14 points each, while cen- 
ter John Adams and forward Pat 
Riley po *ed 11. Tommy Kron 
got ten p« „ts. 

Every Wildcat on the squad 
scored in the lopsided contest. 
Reserve center Larry Lentz got 
seven, Randy Embry hit for six. 

Rounding out the scoring were 
Cene Stewart with five, Brad 
Bounds with four, and Ron Ken- 
nett with three. 

The score was tied at seven 
to seven, but the Wildcats ex- 
ploded and ran the lead to 27-9. 
This was virtually the ball game. 
After that it was a matter of how 
many points UK would score. 



Guliaaher Pacw 
At (Huo 




With Jim <:*IWgh«rt tvrftiitg in 

Lin second consecutive impressive 
performance, the University 
trackmen traveled to Ohio State 
Saturday in a meet at the OSU 
field house. 

Gallagher, in winning the 
1, 000-yard run in 2:15.8, thus be- 
came a |»riine candidate for 
tnkldle-distance honors ad the 
SEC iMckax Championships this 



weekend at Montgomery. 

The mile relay team grabbl'd 
second place behind Ohio State, 
with Gallagher, Arthur, Maguire, 
and Cox turning in a rather slow 
ish 3:28.8 in preparing to defend 
the conference title. This same 
team won last year at Montgom- 
ery. in record-shattering h ,,le 



Ford Motor 

Company is: 




At many companies the opportunity to work on 
challenging projects con es after many years of 
apprenticeship and a fev' grey hairs. Not so at 
Ford Motor Company where your twenties can 
be a stimulating period. There are opportunities 
to prove your worth early in your career. Dale 
Anderson’s experience is a case in point. 

After receiving his B.A. in Physics in June, 1962, 
Dale joined our College Graduate Program and 
was assigned to our Research Laboratories. 
Recently he was given the res|>onsibility for cor- 
reednf cab vibration occurring on a particular 
type of ttme k. Mia atm i km aho wed that tire acaro- 
of the iPUlM* Since litttt ehawy oeoM he aMuctad 



lay u% 



the problem to be 



to an 



inaigmfeant leva! . 

That's typical of the kind of meaningful assignments given to emfrfoyes 
while still in the College Graduate Program — regardless of their career 
interest. No "make work” superficial jobs. And, besides offering the oppor- 
tunity to work on important problems demanding fresh solutions, we offer 
good salaries, a highly professional atmosphere and the proximity to 
leading universities. 

Discover the rewarding opportunity Kurd Motor Company may have for 
yum. How? Simply schedule an interview with oar rej*raeentativ« when he 
visits your campus Let your twenties be a ch a Hmig ing and rewarding time. 



THERE'S A FUTURE FOR YOU WITH . . . 




MOTOR COMPANY 



(lit Amaitcin Ro«d. DmUhihi. Michigan 



An equal opportunity employer 
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Outstanding Greeks 
Announced Tonight 



capable leadership led to funda- 
mental changes and evolutionary 
additions in the Creik system.” 
Keith Hagan, Phi Delta Theta, 
nominated by Delta Delta Delta, 
Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha The- 
ta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Pi 
Beta Phi and Phi Delta Theta. 
“. . .a leader from the beginning 
of his career as a Greek man.” 
Mikejones, Phi Gamma Delta, 
nominated by Chi Omega and Phi 
Gamma Delta. ‘V. .demonstrat- 
ing a genuine interest his contri- 
butions have been of the highest 
caliber in the best interests of the 
Greek system.” 

Larry Kelley, Delta Tau Delta, 
nominated by Delta Zeta and 
Delta Tau Delta. ”. . .strong 
character and leadership have 
contributed much to the raising 
of the Greek image.” 



Continued From Page 1 

Charles Seashore, research direc- 
tor for the National Training 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C., 
as the main speaker. 

An undisclosed faculty com- 
mittee made this final selection 
from a list of ten finalists an- 
nounced last night at the UK- 
Mississippi State basketball 
game. 

The finalists are: 

Sandy Brock, Alpha Xi Delta, 
nominated by Alpha Xi Delta, 

Alpha Tau Omega, Sigma Chi 
and Phi Kappa Tau. . .the 
whole Greek system should take 
pride in. . .such a capable and 
competent leader wearing a Greek 
symbol.” 

Carolyn Cramer, Delta Delta 
Delta, nominated by Lambda 
Chi Alpha. “. . .contributions to 
the Greek system are contribu- 
tions to the University communi- 
ty. . .characterized by service.” 

Sallie List, Chi Omega, nomi- 
nated by Chi Omega. “. . .one 
hundred words are insufficient 
for enumerating the outstanding 
contributions made. . .in the es- The Medical Center has been 
sence of the true Greek spirit. ” closed to “unauthorized persons” 
Jeanne Powell, Delta Delta every evening after 10 o’clock, 
Delta, nominated by Delta Delta according to Richard S. Warren, 
Delta, Phi Delta Theta and Phi an assistant administrator. 
Gamma Delta. ”. . .a Vassar Mr. Warren said that security 
transfer, she has shown Greek police will ask anyone without 
leadership far and beyond the call a legitimate reason for being in 
of duty.” the center after 10 p.m. to leave. 

Sue Price, Alpha Gamma Del- Mr. Warren gave two reasons 
ra, nominated by Alpha Gamma for the 10 o’clock closing: 

Delta and Delta Tau Delta. “. . . 1. There have been too many 

outstanding scholarship and ac- unauthorized persons in the hos- 
tivity casts an excellent reflection pital for the security police to 
on the entire Greek system. adequately do its job. 

Sam Burke, Phi Kappa Tau, 2. The large number of per- 
nominated by Phi Kappa Tau. sons in the cafeteria late at night 
“. . .expert guidance and person- hampers cleaning up. 
al labor equal loyal contributions “Instances of petty vandalism 
to the Greek system prompted the closing,” Mr. War- 

David Clarke, Sigma Alpha ren said. 

Epsilon, nominated by Alpha Lately, a guard rope has been 
Delta Pi, Alpha Gamma Delta stolen and a number of signs have 



Outstanding Greek Finalists 



Ken Brandenburg: (center) last year’s outstanding 
Greek man announced the 10 finalists In this year’s 
contest at the Mississippi State basketball game 
last night. They are (from the left) Keith Hagan, 
Phi Delta Theta; Sam Burke, Phi Kappa Tau; 
Sue Price, Alpha Gamma Delta; Sallie List, Chi 
Omega; Sandy Brock, Alpha Xi Delta; Carolyn 



Cramer, Delta Delta Delta; Jeanne Powell, Delta 
Delta Delta; Dave Clark, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
and Larry Kelley, Delta Tau Delta. Absent was 
Mike Jones, Phi Gamma Delta. The Outstanding 
Greek man and woman will be announced at the 
banquet tonight at 6 o’clock. 



SC Meets NSA Representative 



Student Congress representa- congress meeting are seminars on withdrew and formed the simi- 

tives met yesterday with a repre- such topics as activities of student larly structured National Student 

sentative of the National Student government, academic freedom, Association. 

Association, a group which Con- civil rights, and tutorial programs, 

gress voted to join two weeks ago. Resolutions passed by NSAare 
Harriet Beal, NSA director of brought up and voted on in the 
programming in international summer congress. All delegates 
areas, outlined the structure and may discuss relosutions. 
objectives of the organization to may discuss resolutions, 
about half the Congress represen- She said that the national 
tatives attending an afternoon congress will likely consider a 
reception. resolution on the situation on the 

Miss Beal told the group the University of California Berkeley 
purpose of her visit wasto“show campus in its next meeting, 
you how to pump the most out Miss Beal said NSA originated 
of the national office in Phila- in 1947 when servicemen returning 
delphia.” to campus saw the need for a co- 

Miss Beal said that NSA struc- hesive national student organiza- 
ture was determined by a nation- tion similar to coordinating groups 
al congress including representa- which worked with the Allied 
tives of all NSA-affiliated schools forces in the French underground 
held each summer. in World War II. The soldiers 

Included in the summer ses- founded the Intemation Union of 
sion are college newspaper edi- Students (IUS), which met for the 
tors’ conference, a national stu- first time in Prague, Czechoslo- 
dent government presidents’ con- vakia. 

ference and a NSA coordinators’ When the Soviet government 
meeting. gave financial backing to that 

Presented also at the national group in 1948. the Americans 



The NSA lost about 60 mem- 
bers in Southern schools in 1961 
when it endorsed the Freedom 
Rides, Miss Beal explained. The 
present membership is 325. 

Miss Beal said tha national of- 
fice carries out research and work 
in such areas as tutorial programs. 



disappeared 



Challenging Opportunities await Qualified Graduates 



First Hearing Postponed 
For Suspects In Murder 



Preliminary hearings for two 
Louisville men accused of slaying 
a Lexington man Friday night 
near the University Goliseum 
have been postponed until March 



youths were shot with a .22- 
caliber pistol from a passing car. 

The shooting resulted from 
an argument between the two 
local youths and Mitchum and 
Lathum. 

Lexington police, after re- 
ceiving a tip that the gunmen 
were from Louisville, were ac- 
companied by an unindent ified 
witness to Louisville where the 
accused were identified. 

Police in Louisville and Lex- 
ington are still searching for the 
weapon used in the murder and 
shooting. 



The two, Robert Mitchum and 
Luther Lathum, both 20, were 
•arraigned in Fayette County 
Court yesterday afternoon and 
charged with murder and mali- 
cious shooting. They each were 
placed under $10,000 bond. 

Ralph Demus, the surviver 
of the double shooting, behind 
the Wildcat Grille remains in 
serious condition at St. Joseph 
Hospital today. 

Demus, 19, of 720B~N. As- 
pendale Drive, was wounded in 

Gets Fifih Pl(ue 

place behind UK's Wildcat Bowl- [jg ToUV tUlttie 'fit 
ing Lanes after the Lexington- 

Dunbar-Louisville Central bas- The University’s varsity i 
ket ball game bate team finished fifth out 

He underwent surgery early 52 schools entered in a tourr 
Saturday morning at St. Joseph merit at William and Mary C 
Hospital and has remained in an lege, Williamsburg, Va. over t 
intensive care unit. weekend. 

The other youth, Billy War- Michele Cleveland and St 
ren Fogle, 19, of 525 B N. As-" Craig, both of Louisville, argu 
pendale Drive, was dead on ar- the affirmative, and John Patti 
rival at Good Samaritan Husp- Ashland, and Phil Grogan, Bov 
ital at 10 p.m. Friday, police ing Green, the negative, 
said. He had received a gunshot The debate topic concern 
wound in the chest. federal establishment of pub 

Police reported that the two works fix the unemployed. 



MANAGEMENT POSITIONS WITH EXCEP- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AND CONTINUING 
ADVANCEMENT FOR OUTSTANDING GRAD- 
UATES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
ECONOMICS, ACCOUNTING, ENGINEERING 
AND RELATED FIELDS 



On campus interviews will be con- 
ducted leb. 10 and 11 from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Please consult your place- 
ment service. 



GENERAL TELEPHONE 



COMPAOY OF KEOTUCKY \*®» 

AN fcqiMi. OITOH I UM I Y EMI'LOYEH 




